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rent of text. For a gift-book, which does not stand for serious reading, 
the volume is perhaps no less attractive. It is beautiful outside and 
inside. The frontispiece, " Set in Cypress-grove Gardens," is done from 
one of Mr. Peixotto's best-known pictures, and the little pen-and-ink 
sketches of tropical trees, picturesque corners ot old gardens, wind-tossed 
trees on rocky points, windmills, fishermen and grape-gatherers produce 
all the atmosphere of our Western land of romance without words. The 
book is frankly a painter's book of pictures, and the words that accom- 
pany them do little to heighten the effect. 



" The Holy Land." By Eobert Hichens. Reproduction in colors from 
Paintings by Jules Guerin. New York: The Century Company, 1910. 

The most sumptuous and pretentious of the gift-books of the season 
is this descriptive volume by Robert Hichens. Mr. Hichens's greatest 
achievement is the atmosphere of the desert in "The Garden of Allah"; 
but he is, after all, a novelist, not an essayist, and he needs his human 
figures to bring out his landscape, just as the landscape needs the human 
figures to vivify it. None the less, this is a quite magnificent volume for 
the drawing-room table, where it may be picked up and read a page or 
two at a time, while the splendid illustrations but point to the descriptive 
text. It would be unfair to lead any one to think that the best of Robert 
Hichens is in this volume, for he lends himself somewhat feebly to the 
multiplication of word-pictures. The book is a drawing-room decoration 
chiefly and as such wholly suitable and satisfying. 



"The Lure of the Antique." By Walter A. Dyer. New York: The 
Century Company, 1910. 

This book is not exactly what its subtitle proclaims it — " a book of 
ready reference for collectors of old furniture, china, mirrors, candle- 
sticks, silverware, pewter, glassware, copper utensils, clocks and other 
household furnishings," etc. 

It is a charming book on an inexhaustible topic, beautifully but sparsely 
illustrated by rare photographs of good old pieces. The information is 
not full enough or thorough enough to make the book a good handbook 
for collectors, but the volume does fill a place as excellent reading for 
the beginner and the amateur, giving just the opening and fundamental 
knowledge which goes to the making of a collector. It creates the taste 
which later, more technical books must nourish. For a commencing collector, 
however, this little light volume serves excellently and is most interesting 
and helpful. 



FICTION. 
" Clayhanger." By Arnold Bennett. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1910. 

" The great novelist is he who takes the common experience of ordinary 
people and so vitalizes and interprets it as to make us, for the moment 
at least, see it as the wealth it really is. 

" The difficulty is, not to lose sight of the significance of the banal, not 
to find people less interesting because they resemble one another, not to 
vol. oxen. — no. 661. 54 
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find daily happenings any the less wonderful that they are daily to keep 
always before us the .marvellous quality of the usual." 

These recently published words of a charming essayist are perfectly 
apposite to the work under discussion. That Arnold Bennett is a very 
great writer he proved in that remarkable novel, " Old Wives' Tale." 
" The Glimpse," which followed immediately after, was disappointing and 
bore marks of being a refurbished early work. With " Clayhanger " 
Mr. Bennett offers us a worthy successor of " Old Wives' Tale." Once 
more he is in the milieu of the Five Towns — a locality in Staffordshire 
where erockery is manufactured, a setting absolutely mediocre and un- 
distinguished. The hero, Clayhanger, is merely a nice young fellow who 
likes to read and yearns for more elegance and refinement than his home 
can offer him. Without great force or energy, he is industrious and 
honest; without overwhelming abilities, he has a taste for literature and 
art; without deep tenderness, he has kindly emotions and a fund of fair- 
ness and good- will. He and his father fail to understand each other; 
and the son, who is the less self-willed of the two, is forced into a business 
career which he loathes. He has two perfectly commonplace sisters — one 
a domestic creature, faithful and honest, and the other flippant and foolish. 
There is no glamour of romance thrown about the situation; there are no 
adventures. No attempt at all is made to rectify reality. But it is a 
very great novel, none the less; so great that it throws into the shadow 
all the novels of the last decade. Even " Tono-Bungay," full of meat and 
life as it was, seems slim and unpleasant in comparison. There is nothing 
unpleasant here. If one stop to analyze wherein the greatness consists 
one finds it to lie in three qualities: an uncompromising and exact sense 
of truth, unwavering concentration of a flood of consciousness on one 
subject, a mastery of technique. To work backwards on these three points, 
one would notice first how unobtrusively the narrative flows. There are 
no tricks of technique, no eloquent passages, no moralizings, no crises. 
The author is as objective, as silent in his own person as .Flaubert him- 
self in " Madame Bovary." There is no word-painting, but language 
is used throughout as subordinate, as a medium, not as an end in itself. 
The effect is of supreme simplicity and clarity, but the amazing thing is 
the amount the author sees. The details whereby he reconstructs a period, 
a place, the atmosphere of a home, a room, are legion. Nothing escapes 
him. He sees everything. How so young a man can completely set be- 
fore us a mid - Victorian drawing-room, an old - fashioned parlor in a 
Brighton boarding-house, a new suburb of 1870, is a marvel and a ques- 
tioning. He cannot possibly remember these things, but he can set them 
there in his pages in their habit as they lived. Even in the same manner 
the political and literary issues of the day are revived. 

The second facet of Mr. Arnold's genius is his abundant consciousness. 
We have pointed out that he chooses for his subject a perfectly common- 
place man in perfectly commonplace surroundings; and of these he makes, 
by the flood of knowledge and understanding and " awareness " he sheds 
upon them, an enthralling book, a book to re-read and re-read. He so 
vitalizes and interprets the common light of every day that we seem, 
for the moment, to understand all life from the light thrown on the 
typical moment. And it is no longer commonplace; it is luminous and 
wonderful and awakening that life should be like this. And, finally, Mr. 
Arnold has that gift which outweighs all romance, the sense of truth; 
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he neither belittles facts nor heightens effects. He looks steadily at bis 
fact, he sees true, he reports accurately. If this seems to be other than 
great praise, it is because our sense of values needs transvaluation. 
" Clayhanger " is a very great novel. 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

"A Wonder Book" and " Tanglewood Tales." By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Illustrated by Maxfleld Parrish. New York: Duffield & Co., 1910. 

It is a notable fact that the most interesting and most beautiful 
children's books of the season are reprints of earlier books. Hardly a 
year passes that Hawthorne's tales from Greek Mythology are not re- 
printed in some form or other for the children. Together with Kingsley's 
" Greek Heroes," the " Tanglewood Tales " and " A Wonder Book " fur- 
nish the child's best introduction to that golden land and literature 
which still is the noblest pasture land of the poetic imagination. The 
value of the present edition lies chiefly in the beautiful illustrations by 
Maxfleld Parrish. In form the volume is like the " Poems of Childhood," 
by Eugene Field, and the " Arabian Nigbts Tales," retold by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, both published by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons in previous 
holiday seasons. There are ten full-page illustrations. Of these " Circe's 
Palace," " The Fountain of Pirene " and " Proserpine " are exquisite pic- 
tures quite in Mr. Parrish's best manner. " Cadmus Sowing the Dragon's 
Teeth " is full of motion and breeze, but the picture is somewhat marred 
by the amount of ugly gold-red-brown color in which the newer color prints 
revel. The coloring again mars the charm of the picture of " Bellerophon." 
All in all, the book is one of the most sumptuous of the children's books of 
this season. 



"The Flint Heart." By Eden Phillpotts. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1910. 

That Eden Phillpotts could write as well of the comedies of childhood 
as the tragedies of the peasants we learned in that humorous classic, " The 
Eternal Boy." " Flint Heart " is redeemed from being a mere fairy- 
story with an historical picture as an introduction by Mr. Phillpotts's 
exuberant fancy and delightful humor. The whole of Dartmoor, from the 
stone age to the present day, with the little farm of Merripit cuddled in 
a hollow, the dog and the children and the farmers, the learned archaeologist 
from London, the Sun, Zagobog and the Thunderspirit, and the fairies 
and pixies and the bluebells, and the hot-water bottle made in Germany 
take important parts in this delightful fantasy. The story is young enough 
and simple enough to hold the attention of any childish mind and yet 
is full enough and bright enough and charming enough to leave behind 
an ample store of pictures and fancies and jests. 



" The Children's Plutarch " is two volumes — " Tales from the Greeks," 
" Tales from the Romans " — arranged by F. J. Gould, with an Introduction 
by W. D. Howells. New York and London : Harper & Brothers, 1910. 

These two valuable volumes furnish a solution to the problem of those 
parents who have vainly urged the "Lives" of Plutarch upon the young. 



